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THE PEASANT COUNTESS. 
A TALE OF FRANCE. 


** You have often, my dear friend,” said the Count 


Montauban to his brother, ‘ pressed me to relate the | 
This even- ymy pursuer was gliding cautiously over the clinging | 


Sit here, my |}moss and through the stunted fern which carpeted | - 


history of my union with the countess. 
ing is suited for a tale of happiness. 
friend and brother, under this natural tapestry of 
leaves and flowers, and listen to the history of our 
love, and the disclosure of our felicity. 

«It is now two summers since our commune was 


' b x 
|, moment; and then I could distinctly hear, that, what- 


|ever living thing it was which stirred, whether savage 


jor man, it followed my steps—stopped when I stop-| 


l ped, and stirred when I stirred, and that so guarded- 
| ly, that when the sound of my footstep died, the rustle 
jof its pursuit was silent. I stood therefore with more 
caution, and then I could hear, though faintly, that) 


and clothed the ground beneath the underwood. * It 
is the wolf!’ l exclaimed; and for a moment a throb} 
lof fear ran through my veins. I felt that I was too! 
weary, too weak, to endure the fray which must ensue 


| not over yet, for once more his fangs fastened on me ; 
but it was his last effort—exhausted by the force which 
was to revenge his overthrow, be fell dead at my feet. 

And, at the same instant, my powers, which had 
| been strained beyond the natural strength of man, 
gave way, and I dropped, exhausted, across his life- 
| less carcass. 

“ The moon had risen, and here and there her light 
glimmered through the topmost boughs of the trees 
but all was dark about my feet. I remained on the 
| ground till [ had recovered my aa ar breath; but 
finding that 1 grew fainter and fainter with loss of 
blood, no time was to be lost in making my way out 


’ J 
nightly ravaged by a wolf of more than common sa- if we met. The stoutest heart in France would per-| of the wood; for if I had lingered there long, I must 


yageness and stealthiness. Young and old, children | 
and men, had been assailed by this monster of the| 
woods: the cattle of our farmers had been carried | 


haps have felt as mine did, and no shame sully its 
Thad not long to dream of fear, for the} 
and a low, | 


courage. 
foe approached nearer and nearer still; 


have bled to death. With enfeebled steps I resuined 


| the tangled path, and conquering pain with resolu- 


| Gon, reached, at last, the border of the wood. Then 


off, ard devoured, or else torn and maimed, by this | Savage growl told who was the enemy I had to con-| exhausted nature could no longer bear u p, and f fell 


ruthless savage : even the dogs, which had been hither- | 
to deemed a sufficient protection for their untended 
flocks, were overmastered by his courage, or defeated 
by his craftiness ; and though every art of peasant and 


hunter had been exerted to discover his den, and , 


drag him to death, effort after effort failed to track 
him to his sanguinary lair. It then became my duty, 
as the natural protector of my faithful peasantry, to 
search out and destroy this foe to their cattle-folds; 
and, summoning my huntsmen together, we set out, 
well armed and confident, for the woods which bor- 
der my domain. For two days, however, success fol- 
lowed not our steps. It was therefore concluded, 
that the crafty enemy, scenting perhaps the staunch 
hounds, which had been mustered in more than com- 
mon force to destroy him, had shrunk from before 
them to a lair more distant, where he could securely 
conceal himself till the cry of revenge had subsided. 
Believing this, I had given up the immediate pursuit, 
and had divided my force into small parties, and des- 
patched them to more distant quarters, to unkennel 
the monster, and drive him back into our toils; and, 
with four followers, I contented myself with beating | 
up the wood on the south. Our diligence was un- 
yewarded, and, grown weary of the hopeless pursuit, 


tend withal. 
spear. as if the migh-| 
ty arm of an oak had been struck to the earth, startled 


My sinews knit as I grasped my good 
A moment more, and a crash, 
the awful silence, and made wood and earth vibrate 


with the sound. It was plain that the wolf had made 


a leap for the spot on which I stood, but had alighted | 
| 


short of the mark. Another low rustle among the 
underwood, and by the gloomy light which still lin- 
gered after the day, I perceived, and started as I be- 
held, the eyes of the savage creature glaring their 
horrid lustre on me. It was in vain to think of re- 
treat—courage might do much, but craven cowardice 
‘nothing. With a resolute heart, therefore, I advanced 
upon him. It was, indeed, the wolf! 


| ‘ And now came the struggle. With a loud growl, 


that made the wood re-echo as to the cry of a thousand | 
wolves, he advanced upon me, and I upon him. We, 
| Were within two paces of each other—reckless man) 


and ruthless savage. He gazed at me a moment, 
and then crouched as if to lie down; but it was to 
make more powerful his leap. In an instant he sprang, 


and my spear had penetrated the chest of the shaggy | 


savage. From the force of the concussion with which 
we met, 


| With horrid jaws extended, 


I fell, and at the same instant was wounded. 
again he sprang upon! 


helplessly to the ground. The moon was now high 
j\in the heavens, and by her light 1 could perceive that 
situated, 
however, more than two leagues in an opposite di- 
Lights were glittering in the 
distance, and now and then the bark of some honest 
guardian of flock and fold gave assurance of a humap 
neighbourhood, and I summoned the small remainder 
of strength to reach it; 
had exhausted me too much for further struggling, 
and again I sank to the ground. I then gave up my- 
self for lost, if I could not bring succour to me by 
calling for it. I hallooed, thinking it possible that 
| the wind might waft my cry to some cottager, and in- 
| duce him to seek out the spot from whence it pro- 
ceeded. 


I was not far distant from a smal! hamlet, 


rection to the chateau. 


but pain and loss of blood 


Even this hope failed me, and I grew cold 
and rigid as death, with pain. Atlength I could heay 
footsteps approaching. Again I hallooed, and the 
| sound came nearer. A peasant youth now approached 

within reach of converse. He demanded to know 
| my distress. I explained to him that I had been 
wounded by the wolf which had so long been the 
terror of the commune. 
| wolf, the recreant wretch fled from the spot with all 
My heart 


At the very mention of the 


the speed which fear gives to the coward. 


I resigned the sport to my still eager attendants ; and, ;}me, and again I wounded him; but felt at the same/then died within me, for I thought I must perish. 


as the evening was more than usually beautiful, even 


for our happy clime, I wandered on in pleasant con- | mediately hurled to the ground, and gave up myself) help of the moonlight, he 
' 


moment that his fangs had fast hold of me. I was im- 


Another step came now toward the spot. I saw, by 
was a priest, who had per- 


templation of the glorious hues of cloud and sky, as |as lost. Despair made me desperate, and not craven. || haps been journeying thus late to shrive some dying 


ever and anon they burst upon my view, through the 
interstices of the wood. Gently and gradually the | 
daylight died, and the dusky shadows of evening 
came stealing, over the wood, till its thick foliage be- | 
came black and melancholy. I then thought of re- 
iracing my steps; for weariness had succeeded to the | 
delight I felt in the sileat contemplation of the beau- 
ties around me. The usual fatality which attends 
the late wanderer befe) me: I mistook the ambigu- 
ous path | had first followed, and still, the further I 
pursued it, strayed more remotely from the road 
which led back to the chateau. 
plexed in the mazes of this labyrinth, a rustling arose 
from the thick underwood about me—I started, grasp- 
ed my spear more firmly, and felt to assure myself 
that my side-arms were safe. The sound ceased, and 
I stepped a few paces forward. Again the sound, 
and I stood on the defensive; but again it ceased, 
and J pursued my way. I paused once more fora 





While thus per- 


Might to might, I grappled with the huge savage, and_| 
as he was about to give the death-bite, I seized with | 
both hands his tusked jaws, and held him with more. 
than human strength. His brutal powers, meanwhile, 
|were not inactive, for I felt the blood tric kling down 
from my torn arms, as I lay under him on the ground. 
Hope had not then forsaken me. We struggled, till, 
by a convulsive spring, he had flung himself behind | 
the trunk of a tree, which now seemed to stand be- 
tween me and death. We were thus parted; and as 


we stood struggling, I could have smiled—but it was) 
no moment for mirth. My dagger was now the only|| men side ever with that gentle sex ! 


| weapon on which I could hope for safety. I trusted 
|to it, and loosed my hold. He returned to the attack 
with more than his former ferociousness—the last, 


desperate effort was made—I stabbed him in the 


| throat, and he fell—I repeated the blow, and exult- 


ingly heard his blood gush with a whistling noise 
, from the double-mouthed wound. The struggle was 


| Sinner. I hailed him, and entreated he would succous 
a benighted wretch who had been wounded in th: 

woods. The reputation of the wolf had made even 
the holy father too much alive to his own safety to 
heed that of another, and he hurried past. Anothe: 
step approached, so light, that for a while I doubted 
| whether my fainting senses had not deceived me. It 
came nearer, and as the moon silvered over the dis 

tant object, I beheld with joy it was a woman! I 
compassion for the suffering is to be found any where, 
it is within her gentle besom. Heaven and all good 
I could no longer 
speak; but my groans reached her ear. She ceased 
\the simple melody with which I could hear she was 
lightening the loneliness of her way, and she stopped 
I found voice sufficient to tell her that 1 
was dying for succour. Like an angel of pity, she 
flew to the spot, and in a moment I was partly raised 
from the ground, and J rested in her arms. Fortu 


to listen. 
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nately, she had a smail flask of homely wine in her|/her image made the night more beautiful than day tf 
basket ; she held it to my lips—I drank, and strength | Solitude !—her form was as present as if she had | 
came back to me. Meanwhile her gentle hand wiped | stood before me; and had I been in a desert, I should | 
away the clammy drops of agony which moistened my || not have felt that I was alone. Sleep never brushed |) 
forehead ; and her voice, which was as sweet as sounds || my eyelids with her downy wing, nor shed one honey- | 
of mercy to the ear of the unpitied wretch, bade me drop of her refreshing dew upon my brow that bliss- | 
take cheer; and cheered I was by her assiduous ten-| ful night. It passed away in one long, delicious, | 
derness. Dew falling in the desert and reviving the |“aking dream, worth all the dreams of sleep; and) 
fevered pilgrim; light breaking in upon the darkness seemed only too short for the visions of happiness | 
of the blind ; music bursting in upon the opening ear) which were opening before me. Agony and weari- |) 
of the deaf; liberty upon the captive; joy upon the ness had left me; and I could have encountered a| 
sorrowful; hope upon the despairing, were never more | (oop of wolves, and welcomed a wound from each, 


welcome than were those welcome sounds to me!—| if they might purchase a night of happy delirium 


Even woman's fragile strength is sometimes power- |such as then was mine 
* Early in the morning, a gentle tap at the door, 


ful enough to support superior man in his worst need. i 
Persuaded by her prevailing gentleness, I got again which was intended to arouse ine, found me sull 
|| awake—stillunwearied and unexhausted with thoughis 


on my feet ; and her arms supported my painful steps}, | 
till we had reached a small farm-house. A light was|/of the beautiful Estelle. The door immediately open- | 
i 


burning at the lattice—the wicket opened the mo- ed. and she entered, and approaching my pallet, took 
ment her voice was heard without, and an aged wo- | My feverish hand m hers. ‘Then how my heart thrill- 
man carefully inquired if it was Estelie? * Yes, my led—thrilled through its innermost core! Her ten- 
good mother,’ answered the gentle girl; ‘and I have | derness, her affection still increasing, and diminish- 
brought with me a poor wounded cavalier, who is|)ing vothing in their devoted services, should I not 
Estelle and her I have been as insensible as the clod at my feet, if these 


dying through lack of assistance.’ 
mother sustained me in—I was placed on a spare |/had not bred a like affection—a tenderness as entire, 
| > ° ° . 
Yes, I confess that the light of 


pallet—wine was brought to refresh my fainting spi-|)'s devoted as hers? 
rits—my hunter's habit carefully stripped off, and my | !ife she shed around my painful hours made pain a 
wounds staunched and bound up with the skill of a delicious pleasure—sickness happier than health! 
surgeon, and the superior tenderness of woman. | he day seemed too short for the happiness of the 
“ It was then that I recovered strength sufficient || day, the night too brief to dream of the day’s delights. 
to inform the kind creatures how I had fallen into 30 | ime passed too rapidly away, and I daily gained 
painful a plight. They compassionated me the more ; | strength, and my wounds were less and less remein- 
for the wolf had also visited them, and spread terror|| ered. 
and destruction around. Fruits and bread were placed || “* | should have mentioned that I had taken care 
before me, and I was pressed to accept freely such| (0 entrust a peasant, in whom I could confide, with 
hospitality as they could bestow. But hunger, weari-| ‘le secret of my safety, lest my continued absence 
pess, and wounds, were soon forgotten in new sensa- || ‘om the chateau should cause a search to be made 
tions; for as | gazed on the young Estelle, I felt that | iter me, and so interrupt pleasures enjoyed within 
[had never tll that hour beheld those beauties which || (he walls of a cottage, such as | had never known in 
men adore in woman—never till then had been thrill-| my own gay saloons. 
ed by that undefinable emotion which softens man’s | ever it is found: the lowly more often find it without 
sterner nature, and expands his heart, to receive that |) seeking, than the proud and lofty, who hunt and bur- 
best treasure of life—love—sole remainder of that/| ry after it through all the primrose-paths of pleasure. 
heavenly nature which has survived man’s too early * On the fourth day I was s» much tecovered, that 
fail. The admiration and the awe with which beauty ir could pace my chamber, and, in the evening, in- 
first affects us—the thrilling emotion succeeding the ||dulge in the porch, beautifully entwined with rose 
first amazement of the senses at the dazzling won-||and honeysuckle. There, with Estelle near me, di- 
der—the throb of the heart—the half-formed wish—||ligently turning her wheel, interrupted only by her 
the hope, the fear—the thousand thoughts and feel-|| pausing to make some affectionate inquiry, or to ut- 
ings which intoxicate the youth, for the first time|/ter her guileless thoughts in as guileless words, I 
sensible of beauty—the ineffectual struggles of the | spent moments which I could have wished had been 
tongue to tell the fulness of the soul—the despair that |months. I listened to the voice of Estelle, as to mu- 
sic, when, to while away my sickness, she narrated 
some melancholy tale of lady's love and troubadour's 
fidelity; and, as she told the story, wished myself its 
hero, and yet wished it not—for I felt I was the hero 
to return with more fervour to the absorbing object; of a tale of happier passion yet untold. Won by my 
these circumstances were so new to me, that my con- ‘attention, her own history followed. Her father—I 
fusion must have been apparent; but, fortunately, it will be brief—her father had, it seems, performed a 
was attributed to the feverish excitement attending service of much danger for the count, our dear fa- 
my wounds, and I was persuaded to retire to rest. I ther—blessed be his memory !—and had left, at his 
was, indeed, almost glad to be alone, that I might re- death, an antique ring, which had been given to him 
cal my scattered senses—meditate on my feelings, by the count, that, if ever he stood in need of assist- 
and have the bright recollection of Estelle in my so- | ance, he might prefer that claim of recompense which 
litary thoughts, whom [I could not look at, when be- | he had resolutely refused when the count would have 
fore me, without betraying, by speech, eyes, and a rewarded him. I could not conceal my emotion—TI 
trembling, hurried eagerness of manner, the emotions shed tears of filial piety when I beheld that well- 
with which her presence touched me. Yes—the in- | remembered ring, which so forcibly brought back to 
sect of the evening, whose little life is lengthened by | my memory the sacred image of our good father. How 
having that light snatched away by which it had been | often had I kissed that tender hand which had worn it! 
ailured, and doated on so fondly, that it seemed ready how often had that kind hand been laid in gentle ap- 
to sacrifice itself to its flame, could not, if it were ca-) probation on my head, in the father-winning days of 
pable of gratitude, be more indebted to the hand childhood—those halcyon days, which are the proudest 
which thus saved it, than I to the tender mother of and happiest of an affectionate parent's life! 
Estelle, when she withdrew her daughter's beauty; * Estelle, it seemas, intended to visit the chateau, 
from my dazzled and bewildered sight, and left me to remind the heir of Montauban that he had one 
in darkness and solitude—darkness, did I say ?no,' grateful legacy to discharge, of his dear father’s leay- 


Happiness is happiness wher- 
| | 


words cannot half eloquently express sensations new, 
and therefore indescribable—the silence, which is 
more eloquent—the long, rapturous gaze when not 
observed, and the glance withdrawn when it is, only 


ing. She had some simple favour to ask—I forget 
what—but it did not concern her own interests. * And 
have you no fears, my gentle girl,’ I asked, * no ap- 
prehensions of trusting your beauty within the view 
of a gay young lord, who might be struck, as J am, 
with your charms?’ This imadvertent disclosure of 
the impression she had made on me, startled her : he; 
eyes, her face betrayed the emotions of her heart. [| 
resumed. more guardedly—* Who might admire—as 
who would not? those excelling beauties of feature, 
and graces of person, which nature has so liberally 
bestowed on my gentle physician and friend?” She 
interrupted me. * But the young count is generous, 
and charitable tothe poor; and charity and generosi- 
ty reside not in the same breast with vice.” A fins) 
of pleasure reddened over my face. Estelle perceived 
it. * You blush, sir,’ she said, in an artless manner; 
* surely you are not the count’s brother, who is —— 
no matter what, my dear brother; but your reputa- 
tion for gallantry is known where you would not ex- 
* No, dear Estelle,’ I said, interrupting her 


pect it.’ 
suspicions, * | am not the brother of Count Montau- 
ban: I—I am 1 could have thrown myself at 
her feet, and confessed that I was the count himself; 
but, fortunately, I diverted the mixed suspicion and 
curiosity with which she regarded me, by exclaiming, 
almost involuntarily, * Oh! happy, happy Count 
Montauban! thus to be praised for goodness by the 
good and the beautiful!’ J assumed a forced calm- 
ness, to conceal the turbulence of my mind, and said, 
é Wili my dear Estelle defer urging her suit till her 
friend is so far recovered as to partake in her visit to 
the chateau ! 
the count, and one word of mine may conclude her 
claim.’ She pressed my hand, and consented that] 
ssould accompany her. At that moment, her mo- 
ther joined us, and was not unwilling that I should 
be her daughter's friend and protector * at court.’ 
* Estelle,’ L said, * need but make known her claim. 
and who would refuse her, though she asked to share 
a kingdom !’ She blushed, and hung down her head. 
* Come, my dear children,’ said her mother; ‘ ow 
simple supper is spread, and waits but your presence, 
and a thought of thankfulness, to be a sweeter meal 





than monarchs partake of.’ I was assisted in by my 
gentle ministrant, and, after a frugal supper, signified 
that I would retire to repose. I wished, indeed, to be 


once more alone, that I might again muse over the 


happiness of the day, and meditate again in solitude 
on that which was springing up for my enjoyment in 
the future. I acknowledged the kindness of the good 
mother, and, pressing the hand of Estelle between 
mine with a modest warmth, we separated for the 
night—she to * rosy sleep and slumbers light,’ and I 
to a couch where sleep was less desirable than a 


waking consciousness of a felicity more happy than 


the most delicious dreams of slumber. 

** So passed the next day; and on the morrow we 
were to set out for the chateau. A thousand thoughts, 
made up of pieasure, with some discomposing thoughts 
of pride, threw a feverish anxiety over my soul; and 
that night was the only uneasy one which IT passed 
under that lowly roof. Pride whispered, ‘ Was it fit 
that a man of my rank should unite himself with the 
humble daughter of a peasant 7’ Then love painted 
her image to my mind—her beauty, her grace, hei 
virtues, and, above all, her pity and her courage, 
which succoured me in that hour of pain, and almost 
of death ; when, like a ministering angel, she brought 
me back to life and love. Yes, gratitude counselled 
well, and I resolved that she should be mine! Did! 
not nobly, my brother? Why should we sacrifice to 
the empty vanities of rank, the best feelings of the 
heart—the realities of happiness to the shadows of 
pride? No, my brother, when we have discovered 
where our happiness lies, let us take it to our hearts, 
though we stoop lower than our feet for it. 


1 am a servitor, an humble friend of 
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 [ will not dwell on the progress which love made|! noon, the holy church had made us one and indis- | the artist had flattered most inpudently—* observe him,’ 
in both our hearts in these two days—each one too | soluble. | added she, putting her white finger on his face and flow ing 
short for the happiness of the day, yet long enough \ * But see—as if to perfect the happiness of my re- | hair, “ he had the strongest passions Of any man of the age.” 
to make that hope, which was but a dream, the cer- Collections of that happiest day of my life—see where ! thought I heard a gently stifled sigh; but it might have 
tainty of years. Estelle had begun to discover (by | she comes !—the fairest creation of heaven—the ad- been from the heat of the weather. “ What must woman's 


: . a : ; : . | be,"’ she resumed, “when they are twenty times as strong 
unerring signs, which she, who is the object of love, mired of all beholders—the wise, the good, the beau- ‘i, hes ~~ hens aa 
and she must, to be respected, suppress them?” | looked at 


however unwise in the daily affairs of life, can read as_tiful, the true! How does she dignity the rank she i. aid ir | recollect Fight, blushed, tor I wid wet quite 
learnedly as the wisest) how deep, though silent, was bas raised to her, and not been raised to! Splen-  isteen. But the gentleman before-mentioned, besides his 
the passion which engrossed my soul. I, too, as un | dour may decorate, but cannot dignify the mean ; nO, | other pertections, his likeness to Charles Il. Ke, was pos- 
erringly, discerned that she was not unaffected by the | for the noble nature still is wanting. But the native | sessed of « thousand a year; and what wonan is there who 
same happy contagion. Her tenderness, which was | grace of my Estelle, which is diffused around her as | can be proof against a tali young man, with black whiskers, 
at first pity, had unconsciously become love. Her, unconsciously as the violet breathes us perfume, con- | particularly when this agreeable fellow is recommended 
eyes, which were continually turning their lustre on | fers honour upon rank, and not derives it. Behold, by a well-furnished house, and a smart equipage ! 

mine—the gradual abstraction of her manner—the my brother, with what harmonious motion she glides 
gentle hand lingering in mine—the studious attention , along, as if magic was in her steps! Let me fly to 
which prevented my wants, and sometimes invented ‘meet her—for my devotion is as fervent as in that 
them, that she might dissipate them by the service happy hour which made the lowly Estelle Leclair 


All this time | was rendered the most miserable being 
upon earth, by the reflection that | was so soon to lose 
every chance of beimg united to her who vecupred all my 
thoughts, and that I must have the intolerable anguish of 
witnessing the daily happiness of my hated rival, ia the 








; , . ; 2 , ‘vance !” 
she delighted in- these were signs such as I could lady of the proudest peer of France smiles of ber for whom i would, im the tervour of youthful 
not fail to perceive, and cherish, as happy hopes, | Ses : 7 — passion, have abdicated a throne. 

‘ iy | 
without a shade of fear! ; | FOREIGN LITERATURE. || “‘tefore she came te any positive decision, | fancy she 
“ The morning came, when we were to set out for}! observed my silent sufferimgs, tor she wrote me notes, say- 
the chateau. { need not describe to you the anxiety | ing I wever could be sudiflerent to ber, 1 recollect upon 


which affected me in spite of myself, as we approached || HEIRESS HUNTING, one occasion, when indulging in all the happiaess | then 


. . { . , » . ‘vrs » ~ . - 
nearer and nearer to our destination. Estelle, how-|| Ow my return home, | was so enraptured at again be- thougst left me, that of weeping um secret, Wearing a tap at 


ever, perceived not my agitation: yet she seemed | holding the object of my affections, that | almost tell insen- ™Y chamber door: supposing it tv be a servant sent to call 


sible at her feet. 1 believe, however, without being too me. Il took no notice, although I heard the Guat vpen: pre- 


more thoughtful than was her wont. There was a 
sently | felt a warm cheek pressing to mime, and on looking 


seriousness in her smile, as if her heart’s affections 
had become intertwined with mine, and she had not 
discovered it till the hour approached in which we 
were to part, never perhaps to meet again. Her arm 


uncharitable, that it was not one of her weaknesses to be 
endowed with too much feeling. While there was uo one “Py i beheld her whom | could wot help loving, notw dthstand- 
else to obtain attention from. | was thought Worthy of Do- 


tice ; indeed, on the reflection of many years, I entertain 


ing all the suffermgs she had caused me. We wingied our 
tears ; and on my declaring, should she marry my rival, to 


'no doubt that she endeavoured to gain my affections with 8° t America, or some other place abroad, she begged of 


pressed closer to mine—I turned to gaze =pon her; )no other view than that of administering to her vanity. 

she averted her eyes, but the next moment they met) During one of the village parties we attended, | observ- 
mine, and that look was more eloquent than words, | ed a gentleman rivet his eyes on her nearly the whole even- 
however eloquent. I could not speak—and she was|ing. He had afterwards trequent opportunities of seeing 
silent. We had reached the chateau before either per- || her, and he endeavoured, on one of those occasions, to give 
ceived its neighbourhood. Then surprise, perhaps, | her a letier, expressive of his sentiments respecting her; 
brought back speech to me. Love will rather stam- j this, however, she pretended not to observe. On the fol- 
mer than not speak. ‘Dear Estelle,’ I said, * you | lowing morning, a servant in livery called with a letter, in 


. | which was contained a proposal in form. By way of a lit- 
are now to be made happy; for you are almostin the | Sede MB 
’ ve information for gentlemen who propose for ladies on a 


presence of Count Montauban, who will refuse you ‘slight acquaintance, I will give such part of it as came to my Short! after this, it was decided that an excursion should 
nothing that you canask. Oh! might I be but equal- knowledge.“ Mr. = 

ly fortunate with Estelle, and obtain at her hands all on so short an acquaintance, will be read with considerable lover, for the purpose of consulting the lady with whom 
; but as it was his their early days had been spent. On their return, their 


me to abandon the idea for her sake, and offered to break 
with her new admirer, As she was generous, | was more 
so. I pressed her to have him, as | would not wish, how- 
ever | might love her, that she should sacrifice her prospects 
forme, She replied, her situation and that of her sister 
Was an unhappy one; without a natural protector, and, as I 
Was so young and unprovided with a profession, notwith- 
standing her attachment for me, our uuion was impossible 
This was good cool reasoning ; but why did she take pains 
to attract my regard, and draw me irom my sturiies ! 


is aware that any letter from him, be taken by the sisters, accompanied by the now accepted 








that is necessary to complete my wishes, and render) surprise, if not displeasure, by Miss 
me the happiest of men———’ She grew pale, and) misfortune, and not his fault, having so recently been ho- marriage was finally determined upon. Her manner to- 
* What will not Estelle do,’ she replied, noured with her acquaintance, his feelings of admiration Wards me was then quite altered, it being cool in the ex- 


trembled. 
treme, and almost unfriendly. My mother was on a visit 


‘that virtue does not forbid, to make her friend as! avd respect have so severely struggled, that he has been 
happy as herself!’ J seized the occasion. * Will led to hazard the happiness of even her acquaintance, by with an aunt of hers, at Weymouth, and my tather in Lon- 
Estelle be mine ?—will she give me her hand—heart Sam, iy cuter wen, Geaetion, teh in Ge cemngeanies a 
—affections ?’ She fell into my arms. That moment 

was worth an age of existence! ‘Oh, my Estelle!’ 

I exclaimed, ‘ I will no longer conceal from you that | 
I love yee Ge than man loved ull now! Grati- aman anything. The communication made a terrible fuss 
tude, inspired by your devotedness in the hour of | and bustle amoag the female part of our household; as all | ™orning, after he arrived, | told my sister | would walk to 
need—tenderness, bred of your tenderness—admiia- proposals generally do among the ladies of a family. They | 5“bury, a distance of six miles, for the parpose of procur 


tion of your beauty—pride in your virtues—these, and were like parties of conspirators—for five minutes together | '™g some books. He overheard what | said, and with a good 
nature that quite overcame me, offered to lead his horse. 


This | thought very kind, and not wishing to show any bad 


imploring her, if she is not pre-engagead, to be allowed op- 
portunities of cultivating her good opinion, with the view of the family. Under such circumstances, it may be easily 
making the most honourable proposals.” conceived that wy sufferings needed not to be aggravated 


I had no idea the fellow was half so clever, or could write by the daily presence of my suct esstul, and theretore hated 


such a letter as the foregoing ; but a lovely woman will make "Val 


He came to our house with detestable regularity One 


a thousand sentiments and endearing qualities, which | in the corner of the parlour—then in the hall—three steps 
love, all-eloquent as it is, can neither define nor name, |up at atime in the drawing-room—then in their bed-rooms 
have made me your willing captive, were 1 a ransom || —down tothe garden, &c. Discussing the kind of answer 
worth the world! Convert not, then, the Eden, which that was to be sent occupied no little time. In the mean- 

“EES while aw thing was H a yas . 8s Cc C ate me . 5 
I have planted, into a solitude, by refusing to share | ile, | saw somethi as going on that was not for iny he was sorry he could not accommodate me with the horse 


its new happiness with me! We were born for each 


feeling towards him, | accepted the offer 


As I was on the eve of setting off, he came up, and said 


hearing, which made me indulge the natural curiosity of |as Miss —— wished to ride out; he had mentioned to het 
i , wishing to know what all this could be about. his lending it to me, but it did not alter her wishes upon the 
other, though our lots have been different. Let, then, |! pitts. tix nabiiient nail tabthink dan Oia al ‘ He : é z 

" : ; , by ce £ g my little sister, I disco-| subject, and he was upon such terms with her that he could 
this embrace be the silent sign that you consent to) vered the horrid truth. | was, however, comforted with the not refuse any request she might make. This annoyed me 
be mine!’ I clasped her to my heart, as a miser, assurance that there was no probability of the gentlemanin | greatly, and i gave vent to my indignaat feelings by te lling 
hugs his new-acquired gold, and felt that her heart question being an accepted suitor; for he was only a farmer him I considered his treatment to me ungentlemanly, in not 
answered to mine. She was mine, brother—she was and maltster. Something, however, struck me that things fulfilling the promise he had made, and that I did not think 
mine! ‘ One word, my adored Estelle—for love can | would not turn out as I wished, for this young brown stout | his excuse a sufficient one. Some altercation ensued, which 
never be too thoroughly assured of his possession— malister was six feet high, with broad shoulders and black) ended in my desiring him to meet me. — Subattern’s Log-book. 


do you love as do? and are you W holly and willing-| whiskers ; and however sentimental young ladies profess to | —— 


ly mnine—mine for ever ?"—* For ever!” she replied, |: ! guess that these are strong recommendations to their | THE CHAR-VOLANT 
| notice—besides, the fellow was like Charles II. ms an ea Se 


faintly. * Enter, then, this chateau—no longer Es-) \} 
telle Leclair, but the Countess Montauban " aay ee ay © conan & Ge Ce ant aoneee | ip Daneriny Geuntiage, Cavey, fey Sen, guess Cana 
|, countenance of him “ who never said a foolish thing, and |the nort) gate of Hyde-Park, followed by a number ot 


disclosure was too abrupt; but passion and pleasure ae a ; . , 
callin an eit, Gin @ietel tome eames. Ehece! never did a wise one,” could be considered a recommenda- equestrians and carriages, and proceeded towards Ux 
; : : : tion by the lady of whom I speak, I shall here relate an. bridge. The char-volant—as it is termed—or kite car 
in the lovely prize, the richest argosy that ever noble | aneedote singularly illustrative of her character: One day, riage, was steered by a youth, who evinced great dexterity 
merchant welcomed to the haven of home; and that | looking over with me the portraits of the English kings, she ||in passing all the usual obstructions that are met with on 


day, ere the sun had reached the highest heaven of | remarked, “Charles must have been very handsome”’— + a crowded road Eng. pape: 
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REPOSITORY. 


with poverty, had seen his friends abandon him, and had |} 
| sought purposely this solitude, to conceal the obscurity of | 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. i his fortune ; that she herself had received the name of her} 
| mother, and was called Ellen Woodbury. 


A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. ||“ At this moment her father, who was yet vigorous, en- 


|| tered with a hasty step, bearing, trom a neighbouring foun- 


ye . é ae 
| vicissitudes of the revolution, had struggled for some time | 
| 
| 





(Concladed.) 

Tue hermit had already returned to his hut, and had tain, a piicher of water, which he had sought for my re-|| 

placed upon his board a fragal repast, of which we par- freshment, and immediately united with his daughter in| 
took sumptuously; for the exercise had given to us both 


words of encouragement and consolation, | 
a keen and heaithy appetite. At the conclusion of our | ‘ By their kind care, in a few days | found myself re-; 


meal, we walked into the open air, and seated ourselves stored sufficiently to walk into the woodlands around the 
’ 


under a spreading beach tree, partly overhanging the sil- Cottage, whither fF was usually accompanied by the agent 
very stream which flowed near the hut; its surface was j fal and compassionate Ellen; whilst the father was en-| 
gently ruffled by the breeze, and the birds, wearied by the | £#ged in the labours of his garden, in the distant cornfield, | 
morning's sport, mingled now and then a solemn and taint | OT with his gun pursued the abundant game through -_ 
note with its murmurings; every thing around seemed to | neighbouring valleys and mountains. On one occasion, |; 
wear a melancholy aspect, corresponding to the nature o || placing her hand in mine, as he left us—for he had no doubt | 
our reflections. Here we remained for some time in speech-  5°€® that our acquaintance had grown into familiarity—he ), 
less meditation—on my part, considering by what means | said, with a solemn tone, ‘This girl, sir, is my last hold | 
Ishould engage my companion to give me some account | upon life: you are a soldier, and I trust her with confi- | 
of his mysterious life and fortunes, and particularly Ue his-|| dence to your care. | have determined not to survive any /} 
tory of the old man I had just left, and for whom I felt an | dishonour of my family. | 


| 
inviolable sympathy and interest; but the awful and so- | At this recollection, the hermit sunk for a while into deep 


lemn expression of the stranger deterred me from inter- | thought, and remained silent: he then continued his nar- 
rupting the silence. Atlength, as if anticipating my wishes, ration: ; va 
he commenced, though with much hesitation and visible | “He was himself a man of liberal education, and! had! 
|| given all his leisure moments to the cultivation of his daugh- || 


lter’s mind. She conversed fluently in several languages, 
and was conversant with the most useful branches of polite | 
earning. Otten | have sat the long day beneath this tree, 


” 


reluctance, the following narration: 

“IT have perceived, sir, that the accidents of the morning 
have conducted you to a cottage situated at the bottom of | 
a neighbouring bill. 1 had hoped that this abode of mise- | 
ry would have escaped your notice, I have perc cived, too, 
your footsteps have reached—the grave—here in sight. 


and upon this same seat, unconscious of the fleeting hours, |, 
listening to her conversation, till the owl had begun to sing || 
r : . 5 l hin sorr » sill ear of h Still the accents |) 
These objects, together with my own ascetic life, may have | his sorrows upon the still ear of night | A i 
: dwell upon my remembrance. She had a voice soft as the 
a ' 
tlute, or Holian harp—it was nature's music, unformed by | 


a single note of art or affectation—and, when agitated by |! 


excited in your mind some feelings of curiosity; I am, 
therefore, about to confide to you, in as few words as pos- 


sible, a history, to which human tongue has yet given no : c 
r, —_ : ¢ assion, was shr the piercing trumpet. ver 

utterance. Your family and connexions are well known P4S!03, ¥as shrill too, as the piercing trum] ery 

tome [was born myself, and grew to manhood, in the || ““Y unfolded to my fancy some new periection iu the per- 


son and mind of this enchanting womaa. She dressed 
usually in a dark and simple robe, fitted so as to exhibit her 
la her dark eye | 


city which has given you birth and a home, where, for 
many years, | enjoyed the intimacy and friendship of your 
father and his family. At twenty years of age, | belonged to , 
a troop of horse, commanded by Captain Macpherson, of and noble features there was a mingled expression of be-, 
Philadelphia, which made part of the expedition sent into 

this section of the state to suppress the ‘Whiskey Rebel-)) 
lion’ of 1796. We were stationed in barracks at Carlisle, 

and often sent out in small detachments, in search of the | 
whiskey boys, through various parts of the country, It | ‘her wound—a deadly and iinmedicable wound—was in- 
was my fate to be despatched with a small party into this | licted. Without even suspecting the approach of such a 
valley, in pursuit of some of the leaders of the insurrection, | passion, [ round myself entangled in the most violent and 
Near the very | inextricable love. I strove to disengage myself, but to no 
1 I postponed my departure from time to time, 


lovely shape to the greatest advantage. 


nevolence and majesty, and ideed almost every trait that 
constitutes the perfection of human beauty, beamed in 
fullest luxuriance upon her countenance. 


**My wound was in a few weeks cured; but, alas! ano- 


who had taken refuge amongst these hills. 
spot where now we are seated, we engaged in a skirmish,’ purpose 
in which I was brought to the ground by a rifle-ball pass- still feigning debility as an excuse for my delay. 
ing through the left shoulder. Loss of blood soon render- |“ But in this intercourse I had thought of myself only : 
ed me insensible, and during the swoon, I was borne by | not once imagining that injury might result, from our ac- 
my companions to the cottage you have visited this morn- | quaintance, to the happivess of my amiable and innocent 
ing, to await there, death or recoy ery, W hilst they continu- | benefactress. | began, however, to perceive, and by symp- 
ed the pursuit of the imsurgent whiskey boys further on | toms which appeared not doubtful, that her affection for 
through the valley. I remained in a state of stupefaction | me was of no less serious a character. Whilst I often told 
for several hours, and, ou recovery, the first object pre- | her romantic and tragic stories which 1 had read or heard, 
sented to my view, while yet my observation was indistinct, | of adventurous lovers—tor this was the subject upon which 
was a lady, who, with the most tender anxiety, watched at | my inclinations perpetually seduced me—I perceived that 
my bedside; her eyes seemed animated with a smile of each passion was reflected in her face and gestures with the 
hope, though still moistened with the compassionate tears most animated emotion ; that the frequent tear would start 
she had been shedding for my misfortunes, into her eye, her speech falter, and the unwilling smile ex- 

* For fear of disturbing me, she moved through the cot-' pire upon her lips. Otien we sat, our eyes rivetted upon 
tage with a step almost as inaudible as that of a flitting each other's aspect, in speechless rapture, heedless of the 
But I was act allowed to indulge a long 


bird upon the untrodden snow. 1 looked upon her for, passing hours. 
I awoke to a sense of 


some time in silent amazement: it seemed as if some an- time in this dangerous infatuation 
gel had left its heaven to watch over my preservation. Her my situation and the extreme indiscretion of my conduct, 
shape, which was of the finest mould, was recommended by and I resolved upon our immediate separation. 

all the loveliness that grace can bestow upon the human “TI found myself, however, unable to put my design at 
figure, Her kind attentions, no doubt, enhanced the interest, once into execution, or dissolve the spell that bound me to 
and elegance of its appearance; but never, thought I, hadthe | my wnfortunate attachment. 1 often stole into these deso- 
human eye beheld a more perfect and adorable beauty. As! late woodlands and wept alone for many hours; often, to 
she approached me, all the sweet sensibilities appeared stem my reflections, I ascended these craggy acclivities, or 
summoned upon her countenance, as the colours upon the ranged through the valleys, from morning vatil night had 
rainbow, to enhance its natural! interest of feature and ex- wrapped me in solitude and darkness; often, overcome by 
pression, my feelings, 1 fell prostrate upon the earth, pouring forth 

« My first inquiry was to know to whom I was indebted my soul in bitter tears and lamentations. 

for the affectionate care which had restored me to life. She “In returning from one of these wanderings—it was in’ 
informed me, that her father, who had once held rank in| the very place where now we are seated—I stopped to me- 
the army, and enjoyed wealth and reputation, did not wish ditate on my unhappy fortunes ; the twilight had thrown its, 
his name to be revealed ; that be had lost his estate by the mantle upon the day, and allt the images which nature has 


| pose of immediate flight. 


| intensity of the sun. 


| less agitation. 
| the ground, in motionless attitude ; at length her eye meet 


thrown upon this enchanting spot seemed to have con 
spired to melt the heart into sensitive feeling. As I looked 
upon the surro nding waste, unconscious that any one was 
near, the silence was suddenly interrupted by a song of the 
most delightful and pathetic harmony—it was Ellen’s voice ; 
like myself, she had strayed hither into the solitary wood 
to indulge her melancholy refiections ; not a sweeter voicx 
from holy convents ever raised its notes to listening hea- 
ven; some of the first and concluding lines I have just re 
tained in memory : 

‘ Las! si j'avais pouvoir d’oublier 

Sa beauté, son bien-dire, 

Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder, 

Finirait mon martyre. 
Mais comment, comment oublier 
Sa beauté, son bien-dire, 


Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder! 
Mieux aime mon martyre !——’ 


When the last note had taded on the breeze, she turned 
around the brow of the hill and vanished from my sight 
not perceiving that any one had heard or seen her. ina 
few minutes afterwards, | joined her at the cottage. 

“A sense of the danger that might ensue to the happi- 
ness of this beloved girl, which every hour became more 
and more apparent, gave me courage to execute my pur- 
She observed my preparations 
notwithstanding my care to conceal them, and her appre- 
hensions were alarmed even to such a degree as to give 
sometimes a wild and frantic air to her countenance; but 
she uttered not a word. I had resolved to leave myself no 
leisure for reflection: for reason had now lost entirely its 
empire over my passions, and I felt that precipitation only 
could save us both from the impending ruin. 

“ The hour of our final interview arrived ; we walked inte 
the woods together by my request, for the last time. We 
sat down near the very spot where now the ashes of this 
beloved girl sleep in peace in the solitary grave. It was 
one cf those fine and tranquil days of autumn, when the 
thin and cool vapours of the atmosphere gently soften the 
The air was still, and the leat, tinged 
with the hue of approaching winter, now and then detach- 
ed trom its branch, came fluttering to the ground, Amidst 
the silence, too, a piteous woodpigeon, as it were the pra- 
phetic herald of our distress, commenced its sad and me- 
lancholy moan from a neighbouring rock. [took her hand 
in mime, and essayed, in frequent and truitless attempts, to 
pronounce the horrid valedictory ; the tatai word died in 
marticulate accents upon my tongue, and left me in breath- 
She had held her countenance fixed upon 


ing mine, she exciaimed, in great emotion, *‘ There is an 
l-omened meaning in your looks; you ave agitated. Gra- 
cious heaven, what can it mean !—Sure you do not mean 
to leave us, Henry !—Alas, | would not teave him,’ she 
continued, ia turning her eyes to the opposite side, and in 
a tone of soiemp affirmation, ‘even to the neighbouring 
stream; | would not exchange this soiitude, honoured by 
his footsteps, cheered by his eyes, no, not ior the blue fir- 
mament, with all its glittering worlds !'— Ellen,’ I replied, 


we must see each other no more. Imperious necessity 


rtears me from vou, I have already lingered too long. You 


know not the danger that besets you, or you would fly from 
it as from death and dishonour.’—* but can you not,’ said 
she, without heeding my admonitions, ‘can you not stay 

at least, yet for some days? Do you not see that the clouds 
threaten rain? My father will be grieved; and I—alas! 
why should J disguise my feelings '—imy dear, dear Henry 

I shall not survive your depa ture! —‘ Hold, wretched 
girl!’ I exclaimed, interrupting her—for she had burst into 
tears and loud sobbings—‘ on my knees let me supplicate 
your forgiveness for the most barbarous and cruel conceal 
ment. He whom you would detain—he who honours you 

loves you, adores you, but dares no longer reciprocate you 

affection or deceive you—is—a married man ! 

“ At the utterance of these words, the blood forsook her 
cheeks, and her arms hung lifeless. After some moments. 
she turned from me abruptly and walked towards the cot- 
tage, leaving me oppressed and stupified by my feelings be- 
yond the power of speech or motion, scarcely daring to 
look after her as she receded from my view, though it was 
the last time these eyes were to be allowed the privilege ot 
beholding her. 

“You need not tell me how much I may have erred in 
loving this young creature, being joined in sacred wedlock 
to another, and especially in concealing the secret until it 


was too late to reveal it. I seek no apology or exculpa 


‘tion. It js to do penance for this crime that yeu now se; 
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me interred within this solitary desert. I must, however, i “1 found,” antiont he, “‘ her father, who was vigorous vas fle lately of the many hardships that authors are obliged 
disclaim all premeditation or design. I fell into love unwa-) and athletic at my departure, now borne down by infirmi-| leo endure, “ and by no means the least of which,” says he, 

rily, and when least apprehensive of its danger, as men: ties ; his head white as the snows that skirt these mountains | “is not to be read when you fancy you have acquitted your- 
from the full ide of health fall sick and die. I thought it in December. The fire of his eye was quenched, and an air | | self with reputation, or to be read only by some beer-house 
prudent to quit the cottage without farther interview, ex: of stupid misery clouded his once-animated visage. Hap-| quid nunc, who keeps himself awake by his own snoring. 

eept to bid adieu to her father; but my feet seemed to | ' pily he did not recognise me: so that, by assuming this | The literature of our city se ‘Idom calls 9 even as much 
eling still to her threshold, and a kind of magic spell quite ' disguise, I have been enabled to watch over his old age, asa passing remark ; for,’ continued he, “‘ my Jate ode on 
overpowered for some time my senses. I looked around and provide, in some measure, for his necessities, though | the river Delaware, in which, in compliance with the taste 
for a last glance, and listened, as I took leave, to catch) he persists in refusing all aid but that which barely sustains ‘of the age, | introduced the projected canal, and half a do- 
once more the divine music of her voice. As I passed the existence. || zen steamboats, and gave a sly touch at the tariff, was never 
door, | heard a bitter sob trom the upper apartment of the) “J have not dared to inquire directly the manner and |¢ven so much as abused, or any way noticed in my pre- 
hut, and as I retired, a scream of agony pierced like a dead-! circumstances of his daughter’s death. From the peasant) sence. | went the whole round of my acquaintance, with 
ly arrow through my heart. I hastened, however, the) boy I have learnt, only in confused and detached sentences, | feverish impatience, the day of its publication, to hear what 
more, as if to escape some imminent danger, and walked ‘that, soon after my departure, she had fallen into a state of , would be said ov the subject ; one spoke to me of the canal, 
with speed into the forest, without knowing whither I di- irretrievable derangement; that, in her moments of melan- | another of the tariff, and a third, that he was going to Cape 
rected my steps; and atter several hours, i found myself choly, she often sought the solitudes of the forest, sustain-| May in the steamboat; but not a syllable was uttered con- 
near the spot from which I had set out. I stopped, worn ing life by the hazles and berries of the woods, and quench- | cerning my ode, in which all these subjects were comme- 
down by fatigue, and threw myself upon the earth in ago-! ing her thirst at the rivulet that gushes from the mountain | 
ny. Having, in some degree, tranquillized my feelings, 1 side; that usually she would remain upon this rock, where 
set out again on my journey, and arrived at the village of ‘often we had entertained each other, and there look for 
Concord many hours after night; «.d having procured a! hours into the glassy stream, or sit conversing with the un- 
conveyance thence the next morning to Carlisle, [ rejoined | wholesome niht; thus her constitution was undermined— 
my troop, to the no little surprise of my companions, who! she fell sick, and died.” 

had already numbered me amongst the dead. We were|| The bermit here paused, and for some minutes sat in 

hurried immediately on an expedition to Pittsburg, and | solemn reverie: he at last rose, and as if heedless that any 

With so much bustle and rapidity of movement, that scarce || one held him company, walked hastily into the neighbour-| personage, seated in a dark corner, reading the paper in 
a moment’s leisure was allowed for the indulgence of dan-| ing woodlands. | arose also, and approached the grave ot 
gerous reflections. [| returned from this place to Philadel-| Ellen, and mourned over her unkind fortune. 

We met again at evening in the cave, and ate togethe: 





morated. Disappointed in this quarter, L hurried from one 
tavern to another to ascertain whether it had not attracted 
the attention of the politicians and bar-room loungers, who 
appear to have nothing on earth to do but talk and drink 
I listened to them with as much patience as if | were de- 
scended in a direct line from the man of Uz, and it seemed 
tome that they touched on every earthly subject but my ode 
Finally, in an obscure inn, I discovered a sage-looking 


which 1] had published my favourite production. * Here is a 
| man of taste,’ said I, mentally, as | drew nigh to discover 
phia, and, after three months’ absence, found myself again | | whether or not he had the right page before him. It was 
in the bosom of my family and friends. 1 endeavoured for) our frugal meal. W hiist we sat i silent sadness, the boy, 
a while to expel my unhappy affections, but still found that) whom I have mentioned above, came suddenly with speed 
the recollection of Ellen mastered all my resolutions, and | to the door, and informed us, in almost breathless accents, ij 
every day more and more intruded upon my peace and || that the father of Ellen was dead! At this intelligence, my 
| Companion, springing from his seat, in @ Moment was out | 


of sight, I followed with the boy to the cottage, where we | 


| the same on which my ode was printed, What a moment for 
an author! [looked upon him as an Aristotle or Longinus at 
least. He did not notice my approach, but remained with his 
eyes intent upon the paper, his mind evidently absorbed, 
happiness. ““* 1] must have this man’s opinion,” said I, ‘ for doubtless 
“« My occupation, when alone, was to reflect upon her! 
angelic form, her divine features and expression, and pass! found the unhappy man stretched lifeless upon his bea, 
in review her innocent conversations. In my sleep, | found, We passed the night in all the melancholy sadness which, 
myself continually walking by her side through the forest,,, such @ scene was calculated to inspire. In the morning, 
or strolling by the bank of a clear stream. But let this part, which was Sunday, the youth was despatched into the | 
of my story be passed without farther comment. I will) ueighbouring county to procure a coffin, and ivite the tew 
only observe further, that my poor wife died some months | inhabitants of the place to pay their last duties “to the old 
after my return home; and that, when I had paid the obli-|, mau of the valley ;” for this was the appellation by which | 
gations that were due to her memory, I returned to this | be was geverally known amongst them. About twenty) } awning and stretching himself, while I dejectedly follow 
fpemens, male and female, were collected at midday, who ed, and retraced my steps to my lodgings, thaking bitterly 
|| bore the coffin to its destined grave, where now the aged | OP the numberless wortifications to which authors are sul 


it is profound.’ 
* L accosted him, 
‘Pray, sir, what interesting subject is it that so wholly 


engrosses your attention 

“ He started, and rubbing his eyes, exclaimed, 

“* Ha'!—heaven bless me, | was near falling asleep ove: 
that foolish ode to the Delaware.’ 

‘ The clock struck eleven; he hurried from the tavern 


§pot. 

“In approaching it, I felt my heart beat almost to frenzy. | 
‘I will again hold her,’ said 1, ‘in my arms; the kiss of af- H | veteran reposes by the side of his beloved and unfortunate 
fection will be sweetened by abseuce.’ {| felt grateful to| ebild. 
heaven for having taught me to love her, and I offered up || After these ceremonies, | returned with a heavy heart to 
my prayers that no malevolence of fortune might counter: | ' the cave, where | found the hermit intears. | passed that 
act the felicity of our meeting again. It rarely happens || eveving with him, and the next morning set out for my 
that individuals possess all the congenialities or qualities of | “ome at Philadelphia. 1 endeavoured to persuade my ge- 
mind and fortune essential to friendship; and when such @€rous, though unhappy benetactor, to accompany me, and Jordan, for their songs would be even more dolorous than 

those of the captive Israclites. Women read infinitely more 


an event does occur, it is assuredly one of the choicest fa-| "@turn to society; but he made no other reply than point 
|'to the two following lines in a volume which lay open on 4t present than at any former period, and as their influ 


his table : 


ject.” 

As I before remarked, the literature of the day is for the 
toilette, and not for the desk of the scholar. The muses have 
assumed vitality aud corporeal substance, for if it were not 
for the influence which woman maintains in society, our au 
thers might hang their harps on the blighted willows of 


vours of Providence. 
ence 1s omnipotent in giving & tone to society, many arc 


“I had been unhappy in my first marriage, which had & Whee the stem dies, the leaf that crew obliged to read, who, but fur this circumstance, would never 
been one of interest, and formed by my parents, at an age | “ Out of its trunk, must perish too.” have undergone the « Aquisite torture of learning the alpha 
when 1 was little able to judge for myself. In comparing || J have since learnt from the relatives of this solitary pet. The last new novel is almost invariably the second 
the fortunes of Elien with my own, aad the constitution of map, and from several strangers who have visited his a topic discussed n fashionable society, the tate of the wen 
eur minds, it seemed to me that we were designed provi- treat, that he has ceased to exist, and is now united with ther, from long prescriptive right, still maintaining its pri 











dentially to love each other, and to be friends in the fullest his partners in misfortune—im the grave. J. 3. ll osity. 
sense and accepiation of that sacred word. The enjoy- : On eT a, ee ae ee 
Rees app eneee o> ain Se Gane peemenene, as & Hone <r a 4 of beauty and fashion, and while standing in the middle of 
most alone on the map of my life, like the verdant and wa- THE CABINET. Sieal li room, | almost fancied myself in a fower-rar 
» dri g-room, I almost fa s a fle ma 
tery plain amidst barrenness and desolation. —— den, so many buds of beauty were opening around me 4 
“I looked down upon the cottage without having cou- _ 7 7 = ees harm gs we 
: hi . liref , g = } MISERIES OF AUTHORS, profound silence prevaile d for a few moments ; but when 
vage to approach it, lest some direful news might deceive the spell was broken, it seemed as though I had been trans 
. : , , 
my hopes and blast my wishes. In this doubt and agita- Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes,— Pope ferred to an aviary, where every bird was in full plume 
tion of feeling, Iwas about to fall upen my knees that I Faw pursuits are liable to so many miseries, both corpo- and chirped a ditlerent song It was my fortune to be 


might supplicate heaven, when I found myself standing, real and mental, as that of an author. He may devote his seated, for a time, beside a rosy checked, fair-haired bell: 


without having sooner noticed it, upon the verge of a life to study, and master the accumulated wisdom of pre- whom [ had occasionally 

grave; the mould was yet fresh, and marked with recent ceding ages; yet, if devoid of the genius to place his ideas though not more than eighteen, the stagyrite himself was a 
footsteps. 1 shrunk with horror at the sad spectacle, and | in an attractive light, he may talk like a Solon, but be lis- novice to her in the art of literary criticism, Aware that 
the most ominous presentiments rushed at once upon my tened w asafool. To write a book, forme rly, was consi- I was an author, with that liberality characteristic of supe 
imagination. ‘It is perhaps the grave of my Ellen, and 1 | dered the labour of a life, but is now nothing more than the rior genius, she 
shall behold her no more! Oh, heaven! is she then dead ’—! mere pastime of a month; for books were then written to which I would likely be most familiar She began, 

or is it her father, who has filled up the measure of life and enlarge the mind of the scholar in his study, and not for “As you ure a critic, Mr. Plain Dealer, I should like to 
human miseries, and has fallen, as the ripe fruit from its || the damsel in the drawing-room, to beguile an hour of las- hear vour opinion of Mr. Cooper's new book on America 
branch, and is buried here?’ A ray of hope beamed upon situde, or as a suceedaneum for a fan, when fans are out of ‘ Really. miss,” I replied, “1 have not read it.’ 


met on similar occasions; and 


broached a subject of conversation wit! 


my reflections, and I rushed forward towards the cottage. season, to conceal her blushes, or rather the absence of a * Not read it! you astonish me. A critic, and suffera new 
i met near the door the gene boy, whom you have seen) blush, when such a change of countenance might naturally bhookof merit to be two weeks published without reading it! 
r = upon her father, and learnt from him the pe expected. “There are some old books of merit that have been as 
ar te ence. . : 
readtul intellig: : , Dapperwit, who is avery pretty poet, aud writes verses many centuries published without being read by the criti: 
Here the unhappy man remained in speechless thonght “as fast as hops, ezad,” for his compositions are all of “the But you, miss, I presume, have read the Notions’ 
fo te - ’ ee = : ° , 7 d 
rsome moments. right butter woman's rate to market,” was ¢ o»mplainjng to 1 skimmed over them 
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“ And your opinion?” | 

“Is decidedly that he had better not have thrown aside 
his character of a novelist for that of a traveller—and of 
all places in the world, travels in America. Who wishes to. 
hear any thing of the country in which one lives, as if we 
did not learn sufficient from that very circumstance? If he, 
had travelled in Russia, France, India, or the moon, he 
might have gone to the trouble of committing his observa-| 
tions to paper; but to write a book on America was rather 
visionary for a sensible man.” | 

“Your remarks would be correct,” I replied, “if we 
were all as enlightened on the subject as you unquestiona-| 
bly are. But bear in mind that there are nations that view 
us only through a false medium ; and this book, as | am in- 
formed, mantully espouses our cause, and places us in a | 
fair light before the world.” 

« Ob, sir! if you view it as a political work,” she replied, | 
‘*[ know not what hidden merit it may possess; but, as a 
work of amusement, it is almost as destitute of interest as 
the Red Rover.” 

“Then it must be dull enough,” added a tall slim beau, 
with a small paie face, one half of which was covered with 
a huge pair of whiskers, “ for the Rover is nothing more 
than a series of heavy description, altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the narcative.”” 

“ And then the love story,” exclaimed the female Zoilus ; 
‘was there ever any thing more awkwardly managed and 
ridiculous ?” 

“ Exceedingly ridiculous, but by no means to be com- 
pared, on that score, with the lady imprisoned in the wagon | 
that we read of in the Prairie.” 

“And again, the confused and unsatisfactory termina- 





’ 





tion of the Rover.’ 

“You will excuse me,” interrupted the thing with the 
whiskers; ‘* but I thought the end the most satisfactory part 
of the book.” 

“You are too severe,” lisped the lady; ‘ but, since your | 
return ‘rom Europe, it is your character to be severe on | 
every thing American.” 

“ Except the American ladies,” simpered the whisker-| 
ed beau, at the same time slowly bending his attenuated 


form. 

“ And do you sincerely prefer the American ladies to the 
French and English?’ briskly inquired the other. 

“Oh! decidedly; for in them we have combined every 
thing that is captivating in the females of all parts of the 
globe.” 

“ Civil creature, and very prettily expressed, though not 
quite so eulogistic as Mr. Cooper on the same subject. But 
are you aware that you are running into the prevailing 
fault of Mr. Cooper, in lauding every thing in this country 
over that in England ?” 

**Pon honour | did not, for | have not read his book, 
nor shall 1; for having seen the newspaper notices, they 
are, you know, quite sufficient for conversational purposes, 
and save a vast deal of trouble in reading and forming an 
opinion for one’s self. But do not imagine, miss, that! give 
the preference to America over Europe in any other respect 
than the ladies.”’ 

“ Well, that, in our eyes, will repay for your indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of every thing else.” 

“On my veracity, you do me injustice in calling my abuse 
indiscriminate ; for no one could be more judicious. When 
t pronounce Washington Irving feeble and mawkish, I 
throw in the other scale Sir Walter, who clearly wrote him- 
self out ten years ago. 
say Percival writes tinsel, | am by no means prepared to 
deny that Tom Moore does the same.” 


Is not that impartial? And when | 


“ Not a word against charming Moore,” exclaimed the 
fair critic, 
muses,” 


“tor he is avowedly the high priest of the 
* As you please,” continued the other. “1 am not parti- 
cularly desirous of consigning Moore immediately to obli- 
vion, so we will substitute Lord Byron's name in his place, 
which you must allow is extremely liberal.” 

Finding my fair-haired companion interested in the con- 
versation of the tall beau with the small pale face and huge 
whiskers, [ left them, not a littl chagrined at the reflection 
that it is for such readers most modera authors waste their 
sleepless nights; and | was about to forswear the thankless 
pursuit on the instant, when it occurred to me that most 
modern authors are only fit to write for such readers, and, 
in spite of vanity, I was obliged to place myself among the 


nuinber Pennsylvanian. , 


[Published at the request of a lady.} 
STANZAS. 


“ Besipe the nuptial curtain bright,” 
The bard of Eden sings, 
“ Young Love his constant lamp will light, 


“ And wave his purple wings.” | 
But rain-drops from the clouds of care | 
May bid that lamp be dim, 
And the boy Love would pout and swear \\ 
Tis then no place for him. | 


So mused the lovely Mrs. Dash— 
’Tis wrong to mention names— 
When for her surly husband's cash 
She urged in vain her claims. 
“1 wanta little money, dear, | 
“For Vandervoort and Flandin, | 
“Their bill, which now has run a year | 
“To-morrow mean to hand in.”’ | 
| 
' 
| 
} 
j 


* More !” cried the husband, half asleep— 
* You'll drive me to despair.” 

The lady was too proud to weep, 
And too polite to swear: 

She bit her lip for very spite. i 
He felt a storm was brewing, 

And dreamed of nothing else all night 


But brokers, banks, and ruin. 
He thought her pretty once—but dreams | 
Have such a wondrous power, | 


For, to his eye, the lady seems | 
Quite altered since that hour— | 

And Love, who, on her bridal eve, \ 
Had promised long to stay, | 

Forgot his promise—took French leave— | 
And bore his lamp away. Halleck. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





POLITENESS, 

Tere is no word so familiarly used by the world, and 
at the same time so little understood, as politeness. Although 
many writers in this, as well as in former ages, have devo- 
ted their attention professedly to this subject, and have en- 
deavoured, with ingenuity and talents, to make it plain and | 
practical to all, yet their labours have, hitherto, been 
crowned with but little success. It is not to any capricious- 
ness in the nature of politeness that we may attribute so 
many failures, but rather to the indefinite and unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which it has been treated by different au- 
thors. Lord Chesterfield has reduced it to a science, and 
gives a very just definition, when he says, “ it is a study to | 
make every one happy about us.” This definition com- 
prehends its true spirit and essence, and it would be well | 
for us, in our intercourse with each other, to impress it on | 
our memories, | 

I was led to make these remarks, by calling to mind a visit, 
A more 
benevolent heart than hers never beat in woman's breast, 


which | made last spring to a maiden aunt of mine 


whether married or unmarried; but she had formed erro- 
neous ideas of politeness, and supposed that, to render her 
friends happy, she must oppress them with civilities ofevery 
description. The moment I arrived at her house, I was sur- 
rounded by a troop of domestics, who, having been apprised 
of my arrival, stood ready to do me every officious kind- 
ness in their power, so that it was some time before I could 
disengage myself from my horse, for fear of giving offence 
to some of these good people. 
aunt Tabitha, with her whole family of lap-dogs and kittens, 
After a hearty welcome, and a particular introduction to 
each one of these favourites, | was ushered into the par- 


At the doer I was met by 


lour, and seated before an uncomfortably warm fire, in a 
large easy chair, which | found it impossible to move, and 
in this situation I became almost literally roasted. At sup- 
per, my aunt kept so continually demanding what I would 
be ‘helped to,’ and was so often filling my cup, and re- 
plenishing my plate, that | was totally deprived of all the 
appetite which my journey had previously given me. When 
the hour of rest arrived, a new scene of trouble com- | 
menced—my bed was positively scorched through with the 
warming pan—nor was this all—I had scarce drawn the 
curtains round me, when my dear careful aunt honoured 
me with a visit. It was always her custom, she said, before 
she retired berself, to see her friends comfortably abed. 
After lo r to the windows, and closing the closet doors, 
and I pon my already overloaded back the additional | 
weight o:s « blankets! she made her compliments and re- 
tired. The consequence was, that, after a profuse perspira- 


i the benches. 
|most admirably acute, stared for an instant at a sound so 


‘mit him for this outrage and contempt.” 
| deavoured to discover the author of this annoyance, but he 


|\ tion, unable any longer to breathe under such an immense 
|| weight of clothing, I threw off the greater part, and awoke 
| the next morning with all the symptoms of a violent cold 
But now arrived the grand climacteric of all my sufferings, 
| Aunt Tabitha, the moment she heard my hoarse answer te 
| her morning salutation, with even maternal anxiety, imme. 
diately produced a vast variety of favourite panaceas. Al- 


|, most with tears in her eyes, she forced them upon me; and, 


after swallowing a portion from the whole routine of her in- 


fallible specifics, | became actually sick, and litde less than 


distracted. 
It was my original intention to have protracted my visit 
for some weeks; but finding it impossible to exist in a fami- 


ily where every one seemed conspired to torment me with 


civilities, | pleaded several indispensible engagements, aad 
pronounced my farewell—resolving never again to encoun. 
ter, if possible, the mistaken politeness of my venerable 


aunt. Bower of Taste, 





A CURIOUS SCENE. 

The late Lord Hermand, when presiding on a trial where 
life or death was at stake, was proceeding with that solem- 
nity which distinguishes our justiciary courts over those of 
our neighbours, when a wag entered the court, and seta 
musical snuti-box a playing, ‘ Jack’s Alive’ upon one of 
The venerable judge, who was to the last 


unusual in a court of justice, and wiih a frank demeanour 
exclaimed, “ Macer, what in the name of heaven is that?” 
The officer looked around him in vain to answer the inqui- 
ry, when the wag exclaimed, “ It’s Jack’s Alive, my lord.” 
* Dead or alive, put him out this moment.” ‘“ We canna 
grip him, my lord.” “If he has the art of the devil, let 
every man assist to arraign him before me, that | may com- 
Every one en- 


had put the check upon the box, when the sound for a time 
ceased, and the macer informed his lordship that the person 
had escaped. The trial proceeded, when, in about halt an 
hour, sounds of music agein caught the ear of the court 
“Is he there again ?” exclaimed his lordship. “ By all that’s 
sacred, if he shall escape me this time—fence, bolt, bar the 
doors of the court, and, at your peril, 'e: . man, living ox 
dead, escape.”’ All was now bustle, uproar and confusion ; 
but the search was equally vain as before. His lordship 
began to imagine that the sound was something more than 
earthly, and exclaimed, “‘ This is a deceplio auris; it is ab- 


solute delusion, necromancy, phantasmagoria.”” Edin, pap 





A SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE, 

A rat was thrown into a box containing one hundred liv- 
ing rattlesnakes, for the purpose of showing the manner ot 
attack by these reptiles. 
serpents evidently exhibited considerable displeasure at the 


When first put into the box, the 


sight of such an intruder; they, however, made no imme- 
diate attack upon him, but put their heads raiher boldly 
around him, apparently for the purpose of examining his 
make and quality, The rat taking this impertinence in high 
dudgeon, soon began to play his part among his new com- 
rades by adopting their own mode of warfare, and biting 
every one that presumed to come within his reach. His 
usual aim would be at the head and neck of the snakes, 
where he would fasten his teeth so firmly that they would 
frequently drag him the whole length of the box before he 
would let go his hold. In this way he soon became mastet 
of the field, and by mereiy turning his head towards them 
the snakes would retreat to the back ground for safety 

However, to close the scene, after the rat had been in the 
box four or five hours, one young snake, of more courage 
than his companions, placed himself in a posture of attack 

and by one effectual blow, put a period to the conquest 0! 
the warrior rat 

— 


FACTIONS. 


Voltaire thus describes the facility with which mankind 
are divided into factions: —‘ Two rival actresses are capa 
ble of dividing a town. Men have a secret propensity for 
factions; if we cannot eabal, pursue, and do one another a 
prejudice for crowns, tiaras, and mitres, we fall togethe: 
by the ears for a dancer or musician.” 





EPITAPH ON A MR. STRANGF 
Here lies an honest lawyer—nand that's Slrang? 
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EEE : 
CAMOENS AND CERVANTES. | 

The extreme poverty of the funeral obsequies of the im-' 
mortal Cervantes, and the great obscurity in which he lived, | 
remind us forcibly of the vicissitudes in the life of the fa- 
mous Portuguese poet, Luis de Camoens, between whom 
we find many remarkable coincidents which exhibit an ex- 
traordivary similitude in the lives of those two wonderful 
men. 

Camoens was, by birth, a gentleman, and successively a 
soldier, a poet, and poverty-stricken—so was Cervantes. 

Camoens possessed a lively genius and cheerful disposi- 
tion; and Cervantes was equally blessed. 

Camoens was a great traveller, and lost an eye in the 
wars: Cervantes had likewise travelled much, and lost his 
left hand in the battle of Lepanto. 

Camoens, when imprisoned, produced many poetical 
pieces: Cervantes wrote the history of Don Quixote while 
in jail. 

Camoens subsisted on charity, which a slave, whom he 
brought from India, solicited at night: Cervantes had some 
wrifling property, yet he admitted of donations from his 
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The American Quarterly Review, No. VII1.—For Septem- 
ber, 1828.—The most fastidious critic will not accuse Mr. | 
Walsh of devoting the pages of his trimartial to any thing 
in the shape of frivolity or bagateile. And Mr. Walsh is | 
right. This is emphatically the age of utility. The dulce | 
is no longer thought of—the cui bono is all the rage. A be-| 
nevolent and enlarged philosophy might take exception | 
against such a system, as calculated to ensure its own de- | 
struction—overlooking, as it does, some of the most import- | 
ant constituents of the human engine upon which it is in- 
tended toact. But what has an editor to do with this ?—No 
more than a manager of a play-house is called upon to pre- 
serve uncorrupted the legitimate drama, if the public taste 
direct otherwise, and prefer rope-dancers, and sky-dancers, 
and real cats, and real geese. If the readers of periodicals 
will have heavy articles unmixed with the lighter material 
of literature, let them have them—and we are sure that both 
instruction and edification will attend the perusal of the pre- 
sent number of the American Review. As an evidence of 


friends and benefactors. tl - ine itil “ wre “th : 
a ° re . 1e se 0 4 s a +] - 

Camoens received a pension from King Sebastian, but ‘'€ S€T0us Import of Its matter, we subjoin a list of the arts 
cles in succession. 


60 inconsiderable as not to save him from an hospital, where : 
he died: Cervantes was spared that mortification by the First comes a “ Review of Brown’s Philosophy.” Matter 
benefactions of the archbishup of Toledo, and the Count and mind, and essences and causes. This we shall not read 
de Lemos. till after the first frost sets in. Second. “ Egyptian His- 
Camoens was of the middle stature, having a long nose, tory.” Some long winter evening, when the snow is driv- 
with an agreeable rise in the middle—a proof of genius— ing fast, and we cannot go to the play, we may attempt to! 
light eyes, bright complexion, and light hair: Cervantes invade the darkness of this hieroglyphical essay. Third. 
was neither tall nor short; of a bright complexion, lively |“ Jurisprudence of Louisiana.” Lawyer Tom shall read 


eyes, a curved nose, brown hair, and light-coloured musta- | this for us, and give us an opinion, wherewith we must re- 
re | main satisfied. Fourth. ‘* Ward’s Mexico.” This is, as 


Verges says, ‘“ most tolerable, and not to be endured.” 
Fifth. “ Bishop Heber’s India.” Ao interesting subject, 
|which it would be difficult to make otherwise, Sixth. | 
“ German Literature.”’ © souls of Kant and Klopstock, of 
Schiller and of Puflendorf—departed spirits of the mighty 
|dead ! how your awiul glory awes our minds with gloom ! 
Seventh. “ English Orthoepy.”” We think that some of our 
every-day talkers, ay, and even actors on the stage, might 


Camoens lay forgotten in the sepulchre until Don Gon- be benefitted by a good sound lecture on pronunciation ; 
zalo Contino ordered a marble slab co be erected to his me- Ut who can read Walker, or Johuson, even if improved by 
mory—although the precise spot of his interment was not Todd, quite, quite through? Impossible! Eighth. “ Frank 
known—with this inscription thereon: “ Aqui is Luis de lin’s Second Expedition.” Au excellent article on a hot 
Camoens principe das poetas de seu temporives poore e day ; such as will still intrude on our autumn sky. Ninth. 
miserabelmente, e asi morreo.”—Here lie the remains of |“ 5axe Weimar’s Travels.” Had the author of this volume 
Luis de Camoens, the prince of poets of his time: he lived not been a prince, he might have encountered a different 
and died miserable.—Cervantes yet lies forgotien in the te at the hands of our Aristarchus. Who has forgotten 
tomb—whose grave is also unknown—till some patriotic 
and beneficent hand shall remove the obscure cloud, and Tenth, * Controversy respecting the pretensions of Marcus 
| Bull to the Rumford Premium.” Mr. Bull contending for 
apremium on heat! Mr. Bull, Mr. Bull, take your pre- 
THE PULSE. mium, and take the heat with it, for the sun is rising high, 

and it is very hot—and so farewell! | 

li does not appear that the pulse beats except when it is | | 
felt for, or the stream of blood through an artery ia iater- The Records of Woman.—It is enough for the public to 
sapted by some obstacle, such as an inflamed swelling, in| b€ formed that Mrs. Hemans is the author of the poem 
which case the pulse beats so strongly that the patient feels | Under this title, and they will at once desire its possession, | 
throbbing in the part. A particular bend of the wrist, also, || and anticipate, from its perusal, a rich and varied intellec- 
we have remarked, will sometimes render the beating of tual treat. Among the numerous candidates who contend 
the superficial arteries visible to the eye. In an adult man, | for poetical pre-eminence, this lady deservedly enjoys a dis- l 
in good health, between thirty and forty years of age, the | tinguished rank ; and she is, without doubt, the first of those 
pulse usually beats from seventy-three to seventy-five times , Of her own sex, who have illustrated the present era of ele- 
in a minute, or a little more than one pulsation in a second, , gant literature. She possesses all the pensive sweetness 
In females of the same age and condition, the pulse beats and touching pathos of Miss Landon—or L. E.. L.—without | 
quicker, being at the rate of about eighty-four in the minute, | her extravagant sentimentality or puerile afiectation ; and, in 
Che difference seems to arise from greater irritability in the the moral sublime, she far excels Miss Moore or Mrs. Bar- 
blood-vessels, for in fever it often rises to one hundred and ,bauld. Her success has been commensurate with the ex- 
twenty, or more, and it is no less than one hundred and | tent of her talents, and her popularity must have proved a 
forty in the new-born infant. Difference of size also affects grateful reward to her virtuous ambition. The present at- 
the beating of the pulse, it being very slow in the horse and | tempt is not likely to detract from the elevated favour which 
elephant, and so rapid as scarcely to be counted in the | She enjoys; and in this country, where her excellence has 
mouse and the humming-bird. been very generally appreciated, we have little doubt it will 

meet with a very ready sale. 


chios and whiskers. 

Camoens, just before his death, wrote several verses: 
Cervantes, after receiving the sacrament, penned his dedi- 
cation to Persiles. 

Camoens was buried in notable po. erty in the convent of 
the nuns of Santa Ana de Lisboa, without a tomb-stone to 
distinguish his grave: Cervantes was interred as miserably, 
without an epitaph, in the convent of the Trinitarian nuns 
of Madrid. 


¢crect a magnificent monument to his memory. 











VOLCANO IN THE MOON. || Dunlap's Calvary.—This last and greatest effort of om 
Captain Rater observed in the moonaluminous spot, which | veherable fellow-citizen, William Dunlap, is about being 
he designates a volcanic appearance rather than a volcano, | removed to the saloon of the Pennsylvania Academy of 





the blows inflicted on Mr. Carter's admirable letters ’— | 


| stillness of death reigns where the “Pale Horse’’ is mas. 
ter of a world of terrors; and the artist is almost the only 


individual who converses with the astonished crowds that 


are seen—as in life—on the breathing canvas. 


Sickness in the Country.—We perceive with great regret, 
that many of our mosi delightful places of resort are afflict- 


| ed with severe and dangerous diseases. The southern por- 


tion of Long-Island seems more especially subjected to this 
calamity, and the inhabitants of the city cannot observe too 
great caution in quitting their homes and exchanging their 
own for a contaminated and infectious atmosphere. Those 
whom business and necessity compel to visit sickly places, 


should not remain in them after sunset. A rigid observance 


of the rules of temperance will assist much, on such, as on 


|, all other occasions, in warding off the attacks of disease. 


N. B. Such observance would not be very amiss, even in 
the more salubrious air of our populous city. 
| Flowers of Melody.—Mr. John Graham has recently pub- 
lished a neat duodecimo volume with this title, being a col 
lection of the most popular Scottish, English, Irish and 
| American songs. Besides the productions of others, Mr 
Graham has mserted several pieces of his own, which are 
The collection is very 
full, and much taste is evinced in the choice of the flowers 


creditable to his talents as a poet. 


culled for this bouquet. 


James William H allack.—This distinguished actor arrived 
in this city, on Tuesday, in the Caledonia. He lett Liver- 
pool on the firstof August, in company with our old favourite, 
Mrs. Barnes. ‘Their reappearance on the Park boards will 
be hailed with pleasure by our theatrical world, and their 
united talents supply a desideratum long experienced there. 
On the occasion of his closing the Drury Lane theatre for 
the season, Mr. Wallack was presented by his fellow actors 
of that establishment, over which he had presided as their 
manager for three years, with a handsome service of plate, 
accompanied by a feeling address, which was delivered by 
Matthews. 
and honourable manner in which Mr. W. discharged his ar- 


It pays the highest compliment to the impartial 


duous and numerous duties, and speaks volumes in his ge- 
neral praise. Of the talents of Mr. W. the American public 
still entertain a lively recollection. His personation of Ham 
let, Rolla, and Henry the Fifth, mus¢ be fresh in the me- 
mory of all who were accustomed to visit the theatre some 
years since. As a melo-dramatic actor, he stands unrivalled 
on the English stage. His success in the United States is 
certain, 





MAKRIED, 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr, Upfold, Mr. Thomas P 
Bowne to Miss Sarah M. A. Craft. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. H, Chase, Mr. Francis Dun 
han to Miss Sarah Lyell, 

On the 31st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Abraham 
Coddington to Miss Martha Forbes 

DIED, 

On the 24th ult. Rev. Henry J. Feltus, D. D. Rector of St 
Stephen’s Church, aged 63 years. 

On the Ist inst. Mr. Daniel Williams, aged 49 years 

On the 31st ult. Captain Cornelius Cairns, aged 44 years 

On the 3ist ult. Mrs. Eleanor Hyde, aged 57 years. 

On the 6th inst. General Theodorus Bailey, Postunaster 
of this city, aged 70 years, 

“General Bailey—says Mr. Carter—was a native of” 
Duchess county, in this state, which he ably and faithfully 
represented in Congress for some years, during one of the 
most stormy and critical periods in the history of our re 
public. In his legislative capacity, he was active, indus 
trious, and indefatigable in the discharge of iis duties ; firm 
in his republican principles, and true to the interests of his 
country. For the last twenty-five years, he has held the 
impor tant office of postmaster of this city, to the satisfac 
tion, we believe, of all parties, notwithstanding the political 
vicissitudes and collisions through which he has passed 
His fidelity, promptness, and unwearied attention—his ur- 
banity of manners, and readiness to accommodate the pub- 


with a proper degree of scientific doubt upon a subject so|| Fine Arts. We feel mortified that such a picture should, lic, rendered his official duties peculiarly acceptable to his 


incapable of proof. The luminous spot appeared in the dark | be so soon driven from us, for this is literally the fact.) 
part of the orb, and in the centre would blaze brightly for | While the exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
a few seconds and instantly become duller again. It ap-'| was open, the “Calvary” received a few visits from the 
pears to us equally probable that the phenomenon in ques- || lovers of painting; but, when three other large pictures 
tion night be caused by the conflagration of a lunar forest |of @ similar character, with about fifiy portraits, and 
~if they have forests iu the moon—as by a volcano. ' other pieces, have becn added, so as to form a gallery, the 


fellow-citizens. Such is a brief and hasty sketch of the 
man whose death we have suddenly and unexpectedly been 
called to deplore. 

The city inspector reports the deaths of one hundred and 
fourteen persons during the nast w eek, of whom sixty wer 
under the age of five vears 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PLANO-FORTE, 
FALL NOT IN LOVE. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER LEE, 
ALLEGRO. AND SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER. 








you know where, Than 






| Fall not in love, dear girls, be- ware; O ne - ver fall in love! Ret -ter lead apes 


love. For men, their ends to gain, Are crue! when most kind; Their tears are false as 





e - ver fall in 
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rain, Their vows are on - ly wind: And if you say them ne, They swear their hearts are broke ; Yet 
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when half dead with wo, Liow nice and plump they look. Fall not in love, dear girls, be -ware, OQ 
-@ a: 2. < = 




















































ne - ver fall in love! Bet-ter lead apes you know where, Than e - ver fall in love. 
| 2. 
Fall not in love, dear girls, beware, For if a rake you wed, And if you scold at night— Fall not in love, dear girls, beware ; 
© never fall in love! For better and for worse, Quite easy, by the by— O never fall in love! 
Better lead apes you know where, When honey-moons are fled, Your husband, grown polite, Better lead apes you know where, 
Than ever fall in love. O how he'll squeeze your purse Yawns most melodiously. Than ever fall in love. 
a ee i aia laa SS ae ee 
THE SPANISH CHAPEL.,* { The bright stream reverently below To sleep ?—oh ! ne'er on childhood’s eye, 2 Ashadow'd image I could trace 
BY MRS. HEMAY ; Checked its exulting play, And silkeu lashes pressed, ; Of that young slumberer’s mien. 
. ; — $ " j P ii li «“ — Sate ” — 
OE a SIN } And bore a music all subdued, —— w —¥ lit ne slumber lie, i Stranger ! thou pitiest me,” she said 
is ’ of the tomb, - . . ye ° es ‘ oe 
In life’s early morning, hath hid from our we “or And led a silvery sheen, eae 6 Ca ee With lips that faintly smiled, 
bre sin threw a veil o'er the spirit’s young bloom, ; On through the breathing solitude Yet still a tender crimson glow 2 “As here I watch beside my dead, 
Or earth had profan’d what was born for the skies. ¢ = Of that rich leafy scene Its cheek’s pure marble dyed— ; My fair and precious child. 
I made a mountain-brook my guide > Vor something viewlessly around ’Twas but the light’s faint streaming flow 2 “But know, the time-worn heart may 
Through a wild Spanish glen, ; Of solemn influence dwelt, Through roses heaped beside By pangs in this world riven, 
And wandered, on its grassy side % In the soft gloom, and whispery sound, I stooped—the smooth round atm was chill, Keener than theirs who yield, like me, 
Far from the homes of men Not to be told, but felt: The soft lip’s breath was fled, ; An angel thus to heaven 
It lured me with a singing tone, While sending forth a quiet gleam And the bright ringlets hung so still— ; 
And many a sunny glance, 2 Across the wood’s repose, The lovely child was dead! 3 This world is al! a fleeting show, 
Fo a green spot of beauty lone, 2 And o'er the twilight of the stream “ Alas!’ I cried, “ fair faded thing ! 3 PRS eta tie we've found li 60 
es i , . 3 r und ii so, 
A haunt for old romance : A lowly chapel rose Thou hast wrung bitter tears, ; We're still inelined to stay. 
A dim and deeply-bosomed grove ; A pathway to that still retreat And thou hast left a wo, to cling } — - - _ 
of many au aged tree, ; Through many a myrtle wound, ; Round yearning hearts for year's pee rcnpeegeapeds.om 
Such as the shadowy violets love } And there asight—how strangely sweet! % But then a voice came sweet and low— 3 
The fawn aud forest-bee. } My steps in wonder bound. ; I turned, and near me sate : The Mirror is printed and published ever 
Khe darkness of the chestnut bough ; For ona brilliant bed of flowers. A woman with a mourner’s brow ; Saturday, for the Proprietor, at No. 163 Wil 
Phere on the waters lay, N Even at the threshold made, ; Pale, yet not desolate. $ liam-street, between Beekman and Ann sts 
* Suggested by a scene be iv deseribed in % As if to sleep through sultry how $ And in her still, clear, matron-fact pby D. Fanshaw.—Terms, Four Dollars pe 
¢ © Kecolleetions of the Peninsula 2 A young tair child was laid 2 All solemnly serene S annum, payable in advance 
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